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SECRET 
C.P.(46)329 copy no. /O3 


SOth August, 1946. 


CABINET 


CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS AFFECTING INDIA 
WITH AN “INTERIM GOVERNMENT IN OFFICE 3 


JOlnt Memorandum by Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs and Secretary of State for India 


- 


rhe situation in India makes it necessary to 
consider: 


_ (a) The extent to which the Secretary of State for 
India will be expected to discharge his statutory 
responsibilities for the control of India's foreign 
relations under the existing constitution during>the 
period of an Interim Governient in India; 


_{b) How the continuity of United Kingdom Foreign 
policy can be maintained under conditions which cannot 
at present be forecast with certainty. 


oe Tne first part of this paper assumes that an 
Interiin Government will be established, that it will 
accept at any rate a measure of United Kingdom control 
in the conduct of foreign afiairs under the present 
constitution, and that the transition from United 
Kingdom to complete Indian control will be gradual and 
orderly. 


5 The second part of the paper examines the situation 
which may arise if the assuiptions in the preceding 
paragraph prove incorrect, and makes recomendations with 
a view - MNalntaining the continuity of United Kingdom 
foreign policy despite what may happen in India. 


4, Both parts of the paper conclude: he 
it 
(a) that HM.G should be ready to maintain and 
staff from U.K. sources (with suitable reinforcement) 
Missions in Kabul and Katinandu for the purpose of 
| representing U.K., as distinct from Indian, interests; 


(bo) that in preparation for an Indian withdrawal 
of the existing contribution to diplomatic and consular 
expenditure in Persia, an investigation should be made 
of the consular posts in Persia which it will be 
necessary to maintain and start by Foreign Service 
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Officers, with reinforcement from the I.P.S.; 


(Cc) that a decision in principle should now be 
axen tO assuie as rapidly as possible direct control 
of, and responsibility for, the Political Resident in 
the Persian Gulf, and his subordinate agencies. 


PART J 


Control of India's foreign relations 
under an Jiterim Governiien 






De One of the chief responsibilities of the Secretary 
of State for India under the existing constitution is 
the control of India's foreign affairs. It is now time 
to consider the steps which it will be necessary to take 
in the interim period, in contemplation of an ultinate 
transfer of control and responsibility in this field from 
British to Indian hands, so as to ensure that the 
Indian members of the Governor-General's Executive 
Council have the largest possible sieasure of authority. 
Thus the issue will be to reconcile the freedom which 
must be accorded to the Interim Governient in foreign 
affairs witn the exercise by His Majesty's Government, 
through the Viceroy, of the minimum measure of control 
necessary to secure vital Commonwealth interests. 


6. Hitherto the Viceroy himself has held charge of 
the portfolio of External Affairs; he has been advised 
by a Departient staffed predominantly by European 
British officers. (It snould be explained that India's 
relations with other Conionvealth countries are handled 
by a separate Departiwent of the Governaent of India 
which has been in the charge of an Indian Member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council, and do not come within che 
Scope of this paper). The cxecution of policy has been 
entrusted to a Service Wiich, thougn ee 
Indianised over the past twenty years, still contains 

a great majority of British officers. There has | 
therefore, up to the present, been no difficulty in 
Securing the recognition of the fundamental unity, 
under His Majesty's Government's control, of Brivish 
and Indian foreign policy. 


7. Prior to the war, Indian foreign interests were 
circumscribed, being limited chiefly to the Indian 
Ocean Basin, the Muslim states of the Middle Rast and 
Central ASia. During the war, India's interests 
widened to embrace not only Far Eastern and S.H. Aslan 
countries, but also the U.S.A. and Africa. 


Ge An Indian political leader will now, as a member 
of the Interim Government, hold charge of the External | 
Affairs Portfolio, and: will, in pursuance of the public 
statements made by theGovarnment including paragraph 10 
of the statement issued by the Cabinet MisSion on @oth 


a bare 


May 1946 (Command 6835) be given "the greatest possible 
rreedor in the exercise of day to day administration of 
India". The position is set out clearly in the Viceroy's 
lctter to Maulena Azad of 30th May last (Command 6861, 
item 4) paragraphs 3-5 of which run as follows:-— 


"3S. I am quite clear that I did not state to you 
that the Interim Government would have the same powers 
aS a@ Dominion Cabinet. The whole Constitutional 
position 1s entirely different. I said that I was sure 
that His Majesty's Governinent would trcat the new 
Interim Government with the saine close consultation and 
consideration as a Dominion Governuent. 


4» HiS Majesty's Government have already said 
that they will give to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom in the exercise of the day to 
day administration of the country; and I need hardly 
assure you that it is my intention faithfully to carry 
out this undertaking. 


Oo. I am quite clear that the spirit in which the 
GOvernment 1s worked will be of much greater importance 
tnan any formal document and paurantees. I have no 
doubt that, if you are prepared to trust me, we shall 
be able to co-operate in a manner which will give India 
& Sense of freedom from external control and will 
prepare for complete freedom as soon as the new 
Constitution is made." 


Many of the leaders, especially of the Congress Party, 
and Fandit Nehru in particular, have well-defined views 
on this intriguing branch of administration; with a 

lack of experience in this field, and an impatience to 
carry out ideas formed in conditions of irresponsibility 
they may be expected to pursue what they conceive, 
against a narrow background, to be an appropriate line 

of policy without regard for its wider liuplications, 
notably the fundamental unity of the British Commonwealth 
in which India must, at least during this period, continue 
to participate. 


Qe It iS impossible to define in advance how these 
Commonwealth interests might be affected and what steps 
would have to be taken in any given case to safeguard 
them. They may, however, be broadly described as 
including: - 

(a) the observance of treaties with foreign powers 


entered into by H.MG in the UK. as the Power 
responsible for the forelgn relations of India; 

(0) the avoidance of any prejudice to HM G's 
relations with foreign powers, eSpecially the 
Moslem States of the Middle Fast; 


ORT 


(¢) tthe security of British strategic interests 
in the Indian Oceana Basin. 


10, AS exaiiples of the .ossible methods by which our 
interests under these three heads iight be affected we 
would instance the following: 


(2) The handling of tribal ofiairs in the North 
West Frontier of India iS inseparable from the conduct 
of relations with the Afenen Governinent whose treaty is 
with H.M.G. and not India. A policy based upon 
preconceived ideas, without the leaven of a knowledge 
of tribal psychology and reactions which can be gained 
Only by experience, is calculated to set up stresses 
in Afghanistan which would gravely affect relations with 
HMoG and might well decide the Afghan Governient to 
Seek reinsurance with the Soviet Union. Failure on the 
part of H.1i,G. to control such developiients would have 
a deplorable effect on their reputation for honouring 
International obligations. 


(b) Emotionalism may colour Indian political 
leaders! appreciation of the facts and requirements 
of India's true long-term interests in relation to 
Persia and Tibet end may lead to ill-—judged decisions 
on matters relating to those countries which may be 
sravely embarrassing to H.iMG. in the conduct of 
relations With those countries. 


(c) Sympathy with fellow Asiatics wishing to 
free themselves from the tutelage of European powers may 
lead an Indian Interim Governiient to extend support to 
movements in Colonial territories in South East Asia, 
whether British or Foreign, which claim to be based on 
the realisation of national aspirations, without 
regard to the responsibilities of the metropolitan 
powers. 


il. Information and consultation will pass from 
Government to Government and through the U.K. High 
Commissioner (to be appointed shortly). But such control 
as H,.M.G. may find it possible to exercise (as | 

distinct from the attempt at persuasion which will be 

the only method for the High Commissioner and the norma 1 
method of the Viceroy) should clearly proceed only 
through communications passing between the Secretary a 
State and the Viceroy. In particular, it will not be 
possible for any control to be exercised, except by. 

this means, over the instructions sent by the Interim 
Government to any Indian representatives in Toreign 
capitals. A request to establish Indian legations 1n. 
Washington and Nanking (superseding the present Agenciées— 
Generel in those citiés) will follow aon the formation or 
an Tuterim Government, and it may be expected that the 
new Government will extend the independent representation 
of India to other countries, though this process may be 
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impeded by a2 snortage. of trained Chancery staff. 


Near In this connection,-. Indian eyes will first turm 
to limitrophe countries and \ppolntiments to 
diplomatic posts in lehran, Kabul and even Katmandu 
may be expected to follow at an early stage. When this 
happens, it will terminate the arrangements by which 
India pays the cntire cost of the Kebul end Katmandu 
legations and staffs then from the I, P.5.,. and by which 
She shares with H.MG. the cost of diplomatic and 
pecasular representation in Persia. 


j15. with a decision to establish Indian diplomatic 
woosts in Kabul end Ketmandu, a parallel decision by 


Cc 
H.f,G. will be necessary to maintain and staff from 
U.K. sources (which will probably need reinforcenents 
grom Huropean members of the I.P.S. ) British Missions 
ht these posts. This will involve the purchase from 
india, or the construction, of the necessary office and 
diving accommodation. At the former, the justification 
for this is provided in the Treaty with afghanistan of 
4921 (which runs in the name of HILG. and the Afehan 
FOVerninent), by strategic considerstions, and by the 
pCcOnNOMLC potentialities of the GOUNLrY. “(it 44 
relevant to observe that, apart from the limitrophe 
sOuUntrLiEéS, the U.S. and French among other Governinents 
naintain Legations there). At the latter, apart fron 
reaty obligations, the necessity arises from HiLG 's 
intention to recruit Gurkhas for the Itiperial Forces. 







14, The termination of the arrangement by which 
Indian revenues contribute half thé cost of 
diplomatic and consular expenditure in Persia had been 
Droposed before the War and was deferred at HILG.'s 
request. It no longer represents the measure of 
influence on the direction of British policy towards 
Persia which India is able to exert. A renewol of the 
demand may be expected to follow very soon after the 
formation of the Interim Governiient. 


1D, The magnitude and character of the interests of 
H.M.G. on the Arab shore of the Persian Gulf (relating 
mainly to the protection of oil Suppliss, the development 
Of O1l resources and air and sea communications of 
increasing strategic importance as Russian pressure 

On Persia becomes intensified) make it necessary thet 
the cherge of those interestsshould be in reliable hands 
and under H.M.G.'s direct control. We must not risk any 
Indien interference with our essential interests in 

this area. The treaties with the Rulers providing for 
the external relations of the Sheikhdons being under 
British control and for the protection of their 
territories from maritime attack, run in the name of 
HM G , and their Rulers expect relations to be in the 
hands of British officers acting in the name of HMG. 
Al the seme time, it must be recoenised that the 
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Severance of the administretion from direct provision 
and superintendence by the Government of India will take 
time to effect and will also require, as in the case of 
Kabul and Katmandu, the transfer to service under H.™.G. 
of 2 cadre of expsrignced personnel drawn from British 
members of the I.P.S. and the purchase, by negotiation with 
the Government of India, of the administrative bulldings 
or the construction of eltcernative accommodetion. 


16. \i6 conclude thet any control exercised Over an 
Iudian Interim Governient should in the field of foreign 
relations be restrictcd to the minimum necessary to 
Secure:- 


(a) the fulfilment of Treaty obligations entered 
into by H.JiG. as the Power responsible 


for the foreign relations of Indic, and 


(bd) that steps are not taken without MG's 
knowledge and approval which are likely 
o affect H.M.G 's relations with foreign 
powers or their essential strategic 
interests. 


PART Il 


Continuity of United Kingdom Foreign 
Policy 
17. We must also consider the possibility that the 
Interim Government will not prove amenable to the | 
control of the Secretary of State in foreign relations. 


18. In such circumstances the overriding necessity will 
be to maintain the continuity of United Kingdom foreign 
policy.in the relations of foreign countries with Indie 
until such time os order is restored or until India 
has finally assumed the conduct of her own foreign policy. 


19. The following are some examples of the kind of 


Situation which might arise if direct control of Indian 
foreign policy should prove ineffective or impossible:- 


(a) India might offer public support to the 
Indonesians egainst the Dutch and to the Viet 
Namh against the French; (it should not be 
forgotten that independence movements in Bure, 


Walava and Ceylon ment cqually be supported bv 


Indign political leaders). 


(b) India might demend the return of Portuguese 
and French possessions; 


(c) The lives of foreign nationals: might be 
endangered or their economic intertsts 
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jeopardised either 8S & result of measures 
introduced by Indian fenders OP as a result of 
C1Vil commotion. 


CO. In 6ach of the above inst ances it could be 
6éxpected thet roreign governments would make 
representations to H. HG. in the U.K, , in the first 
instance, to whom they would look for both : sdVice ond 
probe bly elso redress. It 1S impossible to devis 
methods in advance to deal with hypothetical situations, 
birt it 1S obvious that in the worst case H.M.G. would 
be in the awkward position of having responsibility for 
India's foreign arfairs without being able to fulfil 
that responsibility. They would also have to be 
prepared to deal with possible third party intervention 
with the U.N.0O. 


aug All ats Will, however, heave to be mede to 
maintain the U.K. position 1S far as possible in 
limitrophe co untries such as Afehanisten, Nepal, 

Persia and the Arab shore of the Persian Gulf, for it 
will be in these areas that the chief difficulties 1 may be 
expected to arise should the coatrol of India's foreign 
affairs prove ineffective. In some cases, eg. 
éifgnanistan, it may prove to be ohysically impossible, 

in the face of obstructiveness on the part of the Indien 
Goverment, to give full effect to H.1M.G.'s policy 

as hitherto conceived. 


Oc. . We conclude therefore:- 


(a) That HLFM.G in the U.K. must be ready to deal 
as they arise with ques tions relating to 
foreien affairs which may result from 
unwillingness of an Interim Governnent in Indi 
LO accept control or from a state of chaos. 


(b) That HM.G. must be ready to set up its own 
establishments in limitrophe boners at 
the shortest notice. The steps Pe quired to 

be taken are shown in eagreapn 4 
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Eastern Department, Foreign Office whom I have consulted of 
telephone share the view of this Department that there are serious 
objections to the proposal that a formal communication should be 
made to Afghanistan and other countries adjacent to India as to 
H.MeGe's policy towards India. 


In the first place, the Prime Minister's statement of 20th 
February was made urbi et orbi and there is no occasion to 
communicate a copy of it to foreign Governments unless there is any 
particular aspect of it to which H.M.G. desire to draw attention. 

If it were communicated to the Afghan and other Governments, it 
would surely be necessary to point out the implications of the 
statement as it affects the foreign Governments concerned and to Say 
that, as H.l.G.'s control in India will be withdrawm not later than 
June, 1948, it will be necessary for the foreign Governments to 
prepare to deal in future with the Indian Government alone. 


Secondly, it would presumably also be necessary to give some 
indication of H.iieG.'s view as to the future, in international law, 
of the Treaty obligations which at present govern relations between 
Afghanistan in particular and H.M.G. This would evidently be a 
delicate matter unless we are in a position to say here and now 
upon what authorities in India the Treaty obligations now undertaken 
by H.M.G. will, after June 1948, devolve. 


Thirdly, the Afghan Government have recently raised with us, 
both in Kabul and in London, very difficult questions about the future 
of the tribal areas between’Afghanistan and British India to which 
evasive replies have necessarily had to be returned since we were 
advised by Lord Wavell that these matters would necessarily have to 
be examined in consultation with the interim Government and that the 
present was a most inopportune time for consultations on such a 
topic. If a communication were now to be made to the Afghan 
Government, they would be encouraged to re-open this awkward question 
and to press for a definite reply which we are in no position to 
give. 


On the whole I feel that there would be grave disadvantages 
in making any statement of our own initiative to the Governments of 
adjacent countries until we are in a position to specify with a good 
deal more precision thairwe are at present with what authorities in 
India they will have to deal in international matters after the 
transfer of power. If we could be certain that when that time comes 
there would be a single Indian Govermnent responsible for all India's 
foreign relations there would be some advantage in putting foreign 
Governments on notice that these were the authorities with whom they 
would have to deal in the future; but so long as there is a 
possibility that the frontiers of India will be under the control of 
more than one authority, it would,I Suggest, be highly dangerous to 
make any Statement which would’ provake questions to which we could 
give no positive answer at this stage 
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Mr, Donaldson, 


I attach an extract from the minutes of an 
informal meeting of Ministers on Indian Questions 
held last Thursday. They were only received 
yesterday. You will see that action is required 
by External Department, in consultation with the 

Foreign Office, on (c) and I should be grateful 
if you would proceed accordingly. Should you 
wish to discuss the matter with Lord lsma 
and/or Sir Eric Mieville, they are leaving 
for India tomorrow morning. 
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British and Indian representation in Afghanistan 
and Nepal. 
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Note by x 
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The King is. represented in Afghanistan and in Nepal by 
Diplomatic missions headed by Ministers Plenipotentiary 
accredited to the respective Heads of State. These Ministers 
are, and have been since the posts were established, British 
officers,of the Indian Political Service selected by the 
Viceroy@tne cost of the establishmentsis borne by Indian © 
revenues)/;2lthough the missions 7 


Popresentboth tithe and 
3 hones padi omy (PEG. A~ bs 
Si. ha fin ans. ee spo phan G RMA ME TELE 
(bans oe memorandum submitted to the Cabinet by the Foreign 
Secretary and the Secretary of ’State for India jointly on 
30th August last (C.P.(46) 329) gap thn atten proposals 
were made for the maintenance of missions in Kabul and 
Katmandu for the purpose of representing U.K.e, as distinct 
fron India, interests. These proposals were accepted by the 
Cabinet on 4th September (C.M(46) 79th [Meeting ) but it was 
agreed that the timing of the introduction of the new 
arrangements would require careful consideration in 
consultation with the Treasury. 


2Since then discussions have been proceeding between the 
Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy and between the 
Foreign Office and India Office and the British Ministers 
concerned, as regards the steps to be taken to establish 
separate representation of U.K. interests. Discussions have 
also been proceeding in the Foreign Office as regards the 
staffing, housing and administrative questions involved. 


: Ys the first point Lord Wavell has advised that both U.K. 
and Indian interests are probably better served by a 
continuation of the present arrangements so long as age is 

no . 





no acute difference of view between H.M.G. and the Interim 


Government, and that no steps should be taken to precipitate 
a separation. ~~ 


As regards staffing of separate Legations,both the | 
oréign Office and the Government of India/will find it 
aise icult to obtain suitable officers to fill the superior po Mate di 
posts, and the difficulty of finding or constructing (a 
additional Legation buildings is also apparent. The 
existing buildings were constructed at the expense of Indian 
revenues in both cases, although the land was provided 
by the e purpose of a "British" 
- Legations. | . 


5 The Foreign Office have made preliminary arrangements to 
earmark staff and provide for a separate British Legation 
in Afghanistan if the need should arise at short notice; 
similar steps have not yet been taken in respect of 
Katmandu, but the problem at that post would not present 


the same difficulties eitheugh the provision of office 
equipment, bag and cypher facilities, security of documents 

and custody of archives will need to be carefully worked 

out in detail as soon as the decision to separate British 
and Indian representation at the two posts has been reached. 
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en During the course of discussion the question Was a1S0 
raised whether it was not desirab hat Afgnanistan and other 
otates on tie borders of Indie es and Tibet (Bhutary 
though an independent State (n inty) in treaty 
relations with :1.°..G., has no recognised el national status 
and may be rege ee led as 2 British— protec ed. ‘Sate Should be 
Tormally acquainted with the policy of H.".G. in regard to 
India as announces 2d on 0th February and the India Office was, 
therefore, invited to consicer the question in consutvation 
with the Foreign Orr The matter has been considered 
ACCOrad nely ane 1G 1S felt that there -are Serious 0b] ections to 
any such proposal. 


oe Tu sone -ELPSt. pie the Prine. iiinister's statement of 20th 
February was ace ari Pe orb and Chere 1S BO-OCCasi On Go 
communicate a copy Of it to foreign Governments unless there is 
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would provoke questions to which we could give no positive 
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RET Ter 20M LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE 
TO LORD MOUNTBATTEN DAT TH MARGH . 
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6 You will remember that at the informal meeting of 
a ‘inisters heid after dimer on ld4th “arch there was sone 
discussion about future relations between Indin anc 

adjacent. camtries, particularly Afghanistan and epal, 

and that. the India Cffice was invited to consider, in 

Consultation with the Foreign Office, the question which 
you raised, namely, whether it was not desirable that 
such countries shovld be formally acquainted with the 
policy of iis “‘ajesty's Goverment in regard to India ss 
announced on 20t0 February. I now send you a copy of a 
memorandum on this subject whieh I circulated to my 
colledgucs s few days ago. | 
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ime diately preceding 
shoulda like this telegram to be shown to the } : 
Minister but to receive only restr ieted distribution. 


2. Governor General informed me yesterday that Sardar 
Patel had been extremely angry when Nehru had first shew 
1im messages exchanged De ‘tween Prime Minister of Pakistan 
ant United Kingdom. Fatel {who is of course imbued with 
uspicions) had it seems asked whether I too was on the 

side of Pakistams he hope ” not. He had also made a remark 
to the effect that the U.K. High Gommissioner Ath Xarachi 
seemed well able to put Pakistan Government's views over 
to H.M,Go 


rt 


ad sayed 
@#f far 


we 


do Lord Mountbatten asked whether I knew what h 
my bacon (at least with Patel). {I said I had ask 
interview With Nehru on afternoon of September 21st (my 
telegram 810) st which I had expre ssed my own personal 

ad rose * Wehru frankiy and in confidence of 
my surprise at not having been given an opportun i ty of 
<- 


- z of . by, ef or < ’ 
expressing at i aae my own views before corres} onde ee 
was circulated to ¢ ther DomLn2 of1 “Gove rnim: nbSe Il added 

a 7 / =" ™ ok 2 3 te 4 ~~. vad t ee a 
that } had telegraph? im this semse_ to London (my 
; 7 ~~ : =~ ~~ P 1. ae co y+ os aval, 
+ he Pram Oly} word 4. nay and £ had 30 th Tel. Conse inced 
ie . 


that this was the only line for me to take if tne 
confide Tice or th Sch Meee ne oe of rad la and even of Webru 
himself with whom I had always had very food GLOnB 
=i not te be imperi eas Lor él M ountbatten then told meé 
that he had sent Lord Isme e both Nehru end Patel 
Ptarmnoon to tell them I had telegraphed to 
Lt t 
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ie het 
‘ se g 
wi the same aft be 

on.don and thet Lord ismay had asked me tc follow up my 
tele gram With anoth ; >his views (my tele gram 808). 
His Excellency believed ae (t+ was thanks to this that 
very awitWar and even dangerous situation Wad be en, avoided. 


have seen from my acl au 822 that I had 
tT Mr. Kearney Who 
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3 dispei #usp ieiton even in The 
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is friendly and well disposed. 
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7/5 which I made to Nehru when act ing om your telegram 
882 ‘Point (A) was by then out of date) were helpful. But 
it~ Was clearly touch and go on September 24st. | have 
oiy reverted to this in order to make it clear how 
terrifyingly suspicious people are here and how one is 

ore op less balancing on a tight rope all the time. The 
more embittered relations become with Pakistan (and they 
are more strained even than they Were e week ago) the 
more ome Wild have the walk like Aga if one is to continue 
to Walk here for any useful purpose. 
on c may add that I wrote to Patel to suggest that } 
meht bring Sir A Carter to see him and have received a 
yery friendly reply inviting us both and my wife to 
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AURSHACOn Lomorrowve 


7 PLAT eegees 


Sir A. Garter JOL Stages A 

Sir E. Machtig PS S urmA « 

Sird. Stephenson Sir G. Laitnwaite 
“ap” P. Patrick Mr. Rumbold 

™r, Baxter Mr. Joyce 

General Scoones Resident Clerk 

PS to SS (C.R.). G.R.O.(Downing Street) 
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U.K. High Conmissioner in India’’/ Ag 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth | 
Relations ( 


Dated Wew Delhi, 03.32 hours,29th Septembcrs1 Oy. 


Received O41-l5 hours, 29th September, 1947 


No. 87/1 


Sug y te am 87 a depressed 
mood. He to ag Il was leaving that he could 
hardly ever get the Frime Minister to discuss 
foreign policy with hime Whenever they met the 
sonversation Was about Pakistan or the internal 
situation or the dearth of trained officiale. Bajpai 
went on to say that he was disturbed by accounts 
from Moscow which went to show that the indian 
Ambassador had succumbed all too readily to Seviet 
blandishments (e.ge the house which had been placed 
at her Gispesal in preference to othcrs on the 
| waiting list). He was also disturbed by accounts 
| RECIIY > Wich one. had had from UNO though he did not go into 
fetails. 11t seemed to him absurd for India to make 
2 9SEP 1947 | 
PMBbIs OFFICE a parade  / 
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& parade at UNO when such horrore were going on herce 
{ would know from what he had told me before how 
greatly he deplored anything that tended to line up 
fence indefinitely. It wae very difficult to deal 
With a political party in office. "In short" he said 
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"We have no foreign policy" o 
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Extract fron Official Rerort of the Legislative Assembly Debates 


Pete _4.4 MAR 1947 » vege WBS Lb 


ESTABLISHMENT OF EMBASSIES IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


843. *Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will the Honourable Member for External Affairs 
be pleased to state: 


(a) what diplomatic contacts the Government of India have with the Govern- 
ments of countries in Latin America, notably, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Peru and Chile; 


(b) whether any efforts are being made to establish Eimbassies in_ those 
countries; and 


(c) whether Government propose to consider the advisability of sending 
personal representatives to those countries to explore the possibilities of improv- 
ing our relations with them ? 

The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) Diplomatic Missions have not 
so far been exchanged with countries in Latin America. 


(b) The Government are considering the establishment of diplomatic Missions 
in a number of countries including the countries of Central and South America. 


(c) Government do not consider it necessary to send any such representatives 
at present, though they will consider doing so later, should it at any time appear 
desirable in the interests of India’s relations with those countries. 

Profi. N. G. Ranga: W%s any effor: made at the recent International Con- 
ferences when our representatives must have met representatives of these 
countries to carry on exploratory discussions with a view to facilitate an early 

« opening of Embassies in these countries? 


The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir, there were such discus- 
sions and they were verv satisfactory. The difficulty now is not the lack of | 
desire on the part of the other countries or on our part, but mechanical diffi- 
culties of finding ways and means and selecting suitable people to fill these posts. 


Shri Sri Prakasa: Could the Honourable Member give us an idea of the 
average cost of each Embassy? 

The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know what the average 
would be because they must vary greatly. I am afraid I could not give this 
information now, but if the Honourable Member desires I could supply him 
with such estimates as we have. 


Prof. N. G. Ranga: In view of the fact that some of these countries are also 
agricultural countries and happen to compete with India in International 
markets, and some others are interested in the production of tin and oils and 
their services may be found to be extremely useful in India’s economy, wil! the 
Government of India realize the urgency of establishing International relations 
with these countries, particularly in Latin America? 
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The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: The Government of India have 
considered all these matters and have tried to make up a list of relative priori- 
ties, I cannot say off-hand where these countries come, but I do believe that 
one or two of them are in the first list of priority. 
= Fe > SS SS rasawint ywratw t1avVvO Vue 
own arrangements for accommodation, food, etc., should go at present. Certain. 
proposals regarding the progressive winding up of the existing scheme of _As#af- 
cial assistance to evacuees, so as to terminate it by the 29th February 1948. 
are, however, under consideration. If these proposals materialise#”évacuees in 
receipt of financial assistance will be afforded certain facylitfes to return to 


Burma. Assistance will be discontinued to those of then” that fail to take 
advantage of the facilities offered. 


(d) As regards the first part of the questio 
received reports that the condition of Indian lgpé 
regards the second part, the position regs 
Burma has improved and no complaints 
received by the Government of Indigg 

(e) In March 1946, the Govergmfent of india gave wide publicity i the fact 
that the cost of living in Burpfa was reported to be very high and that there ° 
was acute shortage of accoyvinodation and transport. Government believe that 
this state of things is ng widely known to evacuees: but the suggestion ihat 


further publicity regarding the difficult conditions of living in Burina should be 
given will be considgfed. 


anga: What are the facilities that Government of India prepose 
1e evacuees if they wish to go back to Burma on the “essation of 












Government of India have 
Fur is far from satisfactory. A's 
ng shipping for repatriation from 
the nature referred to have been 
n recent months. 










the paymeft of these allowances? 
T onourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: The Honourable Member has not 
got # quite correctly. We are trying to send them back as early as possible. 


se who want to go back, we are telling them that you can go now. If they 
ay we cannot go, the allowances stop automatically because we cannot just 
g9 on paying allowances. There is no necessity for them to go if we co on 
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Extract fron Official Rerort of the Legislative Assembly Debates 


Date 14 MARI947 oe 18 se 8 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A FoREIGN SERVICE 
942. *Mr, Manu Subedar: (a) Will the Honourable Member for External 


Affairs please state in which countries Government have decided to establish 
Himbassies? 


(b) What progress has beeh made with regard to the establishment of a Foreign 
Service and has any report been submitted by Sir Akbar Hydari, who has been on 
special duty for this purpose? 


(c) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of introducing foreign 
anguages, history and foreign commerce courses at selected centres in India in 
order to make persons eligible early for a foreign career in case of their selection? 


__ The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) Embassies have been estab- 
pelea in the U.S.A. and China and an. Embassy will shortly be established in 
rance, 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to my statement in answer to 
question No. 61 put by Prof. Ranga on the 5th February 1947. The F.P.S.C. 
have since issued an advertisement inviting applications for the Indian Foreign 
Service. Sir Akbar Hydari has not been asked to make any formal report, but 
a advice and help have been taken in considering matters relating to the Foreign 

ervice. 7 

(c) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to my answer to question 
No. 394 put by Seth Govind Das on the 18th February 1947. 

Prof. N, G. Ranga: In view of the fact that so few people in this country and | 
coming only from a few communities or castes can alone qualify themselves to | 
first class degrees, will Government consider the advisability of redueing their 
qualifigation from first class to at least second class? 


The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: [ should say that #% would be a 
dangerous precedent—I am not for the moment mentioning first or second class | 
—to reduce the standards. The best way is to promote facilities for those groups 
or communities for their training. We propose to encourage them in every way. 
But this matter of Foreign Service is, if I may say so, even’ more important in 
regard to standards than any internal service. In regard to internal services 
there are numerous checks, but in a foreign country, where a representative goes, 
unless he attains a high standard it is positively dangerous and harmful. He 
cannot cope with the others. It is not like joining a big office and doing routine| 
work. He has to have all manner of qualities which include qualities of mixing, 
with people, knowing their language, customs and history and their background. | 
Unless he knows these he is a complete misfit, and he might even do injury to 
our cause. We have, therefore, to have a high standard and try at any rate to 
bring in people who may thus far have had opportunities of attaining these high 
standards, and promote opportunities for them to attain such high standards 
rather than lower the standards. 

Mr, President: I may remind Honourable Members that this matter has been 
considered and questions put a number of times in this House. 

Shri Sri Prakasa: In view of the fact that the Honourable Member himself 
never got a first class in any of his examinations will he kindly revise his opinion 
of the value of first class degrees? 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Seth Govind Das: Does the Honourable Member remember that I mentioned 
that the examinations of Shantiniketan where so many foreign languages are 
taught to students should also be considered in this connection? 

Mr. President: I do not propose to allow many supplementaries on this ques- 
tion. 
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Seth Govind Das: My question has not been answered. 
Seth Govind Das: My question has not been answered. 


Mr. Manu Subedar: In view of what the Honourable Member said just now on 
the subject, may I enquire whether he will take into consideration, in examining 
this problem, the practice which existed in Japan where at a very early stage in 
his education a person was asked whether he would have something to do with 
foreign countries by way of trade or by way of government service or by other 
ways, and whether a certain amount of specialised training cannot be given to 
him right from the high school standard? 


The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: | should think that is rather dith- 
;eult especially in the present stage of evolution. But as I ance informed the 
‘House our proposal is, after selection of candidates, to give them a year and a half 
‘special training in a foreign University or some foreign Institute; after that a 
year’s special training in India partly in regard to practical work so that they 
might get into the work and partly special courses organised. At the end of two 
and a half years of such special training after they are chosen there will be another 
examination to see if they have profited by the special training, and then they 
may join the service in some junior grade. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir: Is it a fact that in England the examination for the 
Fereign Civil Service is a stiffer examination than for the Home Civil Service? 

The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: It used to be so. I do not know 
the position now? 


The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) Fifteen E.C.Os. have been 
selected for-the Indian Foreign Service. It is not yet possible to say precisely 
how: many, persons»will be required. during 1947-48. : 

(b) It has been decided that the period of training for yo 
will be selected in the future on the results of a competitiv 
include a period of study in a foreign University where 
of other subjects they will be required to learn forei 


(c) Government have no precise informati ut they understand that there 


are a considerable number of such Indian India. 
(d) Government will certainly copier this but mere knowledge of a foreign 


language is not always helpful. ..Other qualities are also needed. In the adver- 
tisement issued by the Federal Public Service Commission calling for .applica- 
tions for the Foreign Seryi€ée it has been mentioned that candidates should prefer- 
ably have a working Jeriowledge of one or more foreign languages. 

Mr. Manu. Subedar: May I know whether Government have considered the 
desirability ofSending out some non-officials to those countries to which they may 
be ultimately put or may not be put if Government do not want them later, but 
of sending them out like this beforehand so that they do not reach their destina- 
tion where they are to play an important part, altogether unfamiliar with the 


country—whether a non-official journey by these people would not be of some 
help? 
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Date -_ = VAR \94/ 


SELECTION OF MEN FOR THE ForRrIGN SERVICE. 


943. *Mr. Manu Subedar: (a) Will the Honourable Member for External 
Affairs please state how many men have been selected for the Foreign Service so 
far and how many are proposed to be selected during 1947-48? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of sending out some of 
these unofficially as tourists in the first instance for a preliminary survey and for 
studying the language of the country? 


(c) Have Government any information as to the number of Indians in India. 
who know foreign languages? 


(d) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of employing some of 
these men in the Foreign Service? 


The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) Fifteen E.C.Os. have been 
selected for the Indian Foreign Service. It is not yet possible to say precisely. 
how many persons will be required during 1947-48. | 

(b) It has been decided that the period of training for young recruits, who | 
will be selected in the future on the results of a competitive examination should | 
include a period of study in a foreign University where in addition to the study 
of other subjects they will be required to learn foreign languages. 

(c) Government have no precise information but they understand that there 
are a considerable number of such Indians in India. | 

(d) Government will certainly consider this but mere knowledge of a foreign | 
language is not always helpful. Other qualities are also needed. In the adver- 
tisement issued by the Federal Public Service Commission calling for applica- 
tions for the Foreign Service it has been mentioned that candidates should prefer- 
ably have a working knowledge of one or more foreign languages. 

Mr. Manu Subedar: May I know whether Government have considered the 
desirability of sending out some non-officials to those countries to which they may 
be ultimately put or may not be put if Government do not want them later, but 
of sending them out like this beforehand so that they do not reach their destina- 
tion where they are to play an important part, altogether unfamiliar with the 
eountrv—whether a non-official journey by these people would not be of some 
help? 
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STARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 1909 


The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not quite clear in my mind 
what the Honourable Member refers to. A youngman who is selected . . 


Mr. Manu Subedar: I am not talking of youngmen. I am talking of senior 
men who have been taken now and are being sent to countries which they have 
never visited before. Have Government considered the desirability of asking 
some of these senior men unofficially to visit these countries before their appoint- 
ments are ultimately announced after a month or two? 


The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: That might be desirable some- 
times. But when we actually choose a man we choose him because somebody 
has got to be sent there immediately. If we hold up the appointment and send 
the person unofficially, in effect it will be officially sending him. There would not 
be much difference between the two. I can understand people being sent at 
some earlier period. Hither we have chosen them or we haye not. If we have 
chosen them, they have to be sent officially, although they may not be put in 
charge of the office itself. 


Sreejut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri: With reference to the answer to part (a) 
of the question may I know if the persons already selected belong to existing 
Government service; and with reference to the answer to part (¢) may I know 
whether English has been treated as a foreign language? 


The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: The fifteen E.C.O’s. who have 
been chosen are persons who held temporary commissions and who have retired 
from the Army. They were chosen first for the Central Administrative Service 
by the Federal Service Commission and then specially for the Foreign Service 
after various tests. 


As regards the reference to English, English is obviously a foreign language 
though Honourable Members of this House do not seem to treat it as such. 

Sri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: May I know from the Honourable the 
Leader of the House what kind of training these students are expected to undergo 
in British or Foreign Universities for a year and a half and are there any parti- 
cular courses in these universities which fit them for appointment im _ the 
External Affairs Department or embassies elsewhere ? . 

The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: There are various special courses 


_in America, in England, in France, Switzerland and, no doubt, in other countries 


but we shall try to send them out to these various countries, not in a bunebh to 
one place, and try to give them more or less the special training required for them 
as well as the general training, which is very important for foreign conditions. 

Sri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Jn view of the growing demand for such 
courses, is any attempt being made to introduce such courses in the Indian 
Universities ? 

The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: [| have already informed the House 
onee that we have asked Indian Universities to institute such courses not only in 
foreign languages but in international affairs and current affairs, in fact all 
subjects connected with foreign relations. 

Sri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Does the Central Government propose to 
give a subsidy to any of the universities to start such courses immediately ? 

The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. That question has not 
arisen but in regard to the reorganisation of Universities or the institution of 
special courses, we might be prepared to give them subsidy. 
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read. 


2 The following additional comments can, perhaps, be added to the 





High Commissioner's remarks in the light of the proceedings at the General 
Assembly in New York:- 
(a) As regards the desire of India to mintain a neutral attitude as y 


between the Eastern and Western blocs, it is probably becoming“tear to the 


Le ° ' ay 


Indian political leaders that it is,in the world of today, really Guposad4ble 
for any country which is not economically self-contained to avoid leaning 

in one direction or the other. This consideration - recognised by Pandit 
Nehru when he says that Foreign Policy must be bound up with Economic Policy. 
(b) The Prime Minister, in referring to the attitude adopted towards India 


by the two blocs, uses the words "they think that we are undependable because 
v fred, he 
raltrtad 


very possibly arise from the activities in New Delhi of Mr.Grady, the United Ly athe te ohm 


we cannot be sent a writ to vote this way or that way". This coment my 


States Ambassador, who seems to have little understanding of the way in which /p ai ae 
the Government of India should be approached. HE UC, Muber - 


(c) Pandit Nehru goes on to say that at the Assembly "we possibly irritated Spree 
some Of our friends even a little more than last year". This doubtless refers “ 
to the deadlock which existed for some time as regards the elections to the 

Security Council. It will be recalled that eventually India gave way in 

favour of the Ukraine. 

(d) he definition of the proper behaviour of an Indian Ambassador is of 

interest, and may well be intended as a hint to India's Representatives 


vie eok Cayley 
Mrs.Pandit, the Ambassador in Moscow, have an unfortunate reputation [in the tyebin? ) 


overseas. Both Mr. Asaf Ali, the Indian Ambassador in Washington and G Mb >t 
, ’ 

United States arising from some of their public utterances. 

(e) The High Commissioner comments on the passage in the speech relating 

to Indians living in overseas territories. Mr. Jha of the Indian Delegation 

commented to me in New York about the fact that there was some adverse 

criticism of the Indian Government within India on account of the fact that 

their views concerning the welfare of Indians overseas now seemed to carry 

less weight than they did before India acquired her enhanced status. in 

dealing with this comment, I endeavoured indirectly to convey to Mr. Jha that 

Colonial Office co-operation with India in these mtters would be more likely 

to be readily forthcoming if Indian spokesmen display a more understanding 


attitude towards our Colonial problems during the course of international 


discussions. I think that this point may have registered, because during 
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the recent discussions in Geneva,in regard to human rights and 
discrimination ete., the Indian Representatives are reported as 


having been highly co-operative and shewing no disposition to 


[Mb 


Ao, (2, 


attack us on Colonial matters. 
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PRIME MINISTER'S SPEECH 
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New Delhi, Cc 
_. Pollewing is Prine Vinister's speech 
motion by Mr. Ranga in the Constituent Asse 


disoussing this subject of foreign affairs not 
directly but by way of a cut motion, nevertheless 
it is a novel occasion for this House and I think it 
is good that we realize what it conveys. 

It means ultimately that we 
are entering into the international field, not 
only by going into conferences and the like, but 
by really putting international questions before 
the country, before this House for its decision, 
There is no immediate question before this House 
today. But undoubtediy as time goes on, the 
Iajor' international questions will have to-be 
decided by this House. 

Listening to the debate, to the speeches made 
by Honourable Members, I find, as was perhaps 
natural, that there was no immediate issue, no 
particular question for disoussion, but rather 
pious hopes, vague idéals and sometimes @ measure 
of, let us’ say, denunciation of things that had 
happened in the world. It has been a vague debate, 
with nothing pointed about it to.which one could 
attach oneself, Many of the Honourable Members 
have been good enough to speak gently and generously 
of what has been dorie in the realm of foreign affairs 
on behalf of the Government of India during the past 
year. I am grateful to them, but may I say in 
reply that I am in complete disagreement with 
them, 
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I think the Government of India during the 
past year has not done what it should have done, rs 


That perhaps has not been so much the fault of the 
Government of India as such, but rather of 
circumstances. Anyway, what we had envisaged that 
we ought to do, and we might do, we have not been 
able to do, largely because other circumstances 
arose in this coumtry which have prevented all that 
being done. We are not yet out of those difficul- 
ties, internal and otherwise, which might enable 


ug to have a free hand in our external relations, 


‘and therefore I would beg the House to judge of 


this period in this context of what has been: happen- 
ing in this country, not only during the past 
unhappy three or four months, but in the course 

of the past year when we lived in the middle of 
internal conflict and confusion which detained 

away our energy and did not leave us tims to 


attend to other matters." 
"This group or thet group?" 


Pandit Nuhru went on to say:- 

"The main subject in foreign policy today 
is vaguely talked of in terms of "Do you belong 
to this group or that group?" That 1s an utter 
simplification of issues and it is all very well 
for the Honourable Maulana to hold forth that 
India will go to war under this banner or that 
banner. But that surely is not the way that a 
responsible House or a responsible country views 
the situation . 


We have proclaiméd during this past year 





=0F 
that ve will not attach oursslves to any particular 


group. That has nothing to do with neutrality or 


anything else or passivity. If there is a big war, 


there is no particular reason why we should jwmp into 


it. Navertheless, it is,a little difficult nowadays 


. in world wars to be neutral. Any person with any 


knowledge of international affairs knows that, The 
point is not uhat will happen when there is a war. 
Are we going to proclaim to the world, taking the 
advices of Maulana Hasrat Mohkni that whsn war 
comss, we stand by Russia? Is that his idea of 
forsign policy or any policy? That shows to me an 
amazing ignorance of how any foreign affair can be 
conducted. We are not going to join a war if we can 
help it: and we going to join the side yhich is to 


our intersst when the choice comes to it. There the 


matter ends, 


But talking about forsign policies, the House 
must remember that these are not just empty struggles 


on a chess board that are going on, Behind them lie 


all manner of things. Ultimately foreign policy is 


the outcome of economic policy and till that time, 
when India has properly svolved her economic policy, 
her foreign policy will be rather vague, rather 
incohate, and vill rather grope about. It is well 
for us to say that we stand for perce and freedom 
but that does not convey much to anybody, except a 
pious hope. We do stand for peace and freedom. | 
think there is something to be said for it. There 
is some meaning when we say that we stand for the 
freedom of Asian countries and for the elimination 
of imperialistic control over them. Thers is some 


meaning in that. 
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Undoubtedly it has some substsence but a vague statement 
thet we Stand for peace and freedom by itself has no 
particular iméaning, because every country is prepared to 


Say the same thing, whether it means it or not. What 


then do we stand for? well, you have to develop, then, 


this argument in the economic field. As it happens 

today, in spite of the fact that we have been for some- 
time in authority as a Government I regret that we have 
not produced any constructive economic scheme or economic 
policy thus far. Again my excuse is that we have been 
going through such amazing times which has taken up all 
our energy and “attention that it became difficult to de 
so. Nevertheless we shall have to do so and when we do 
so, that will govern our foreign policy, more than all the 
Speeches in this House. 

We have sought to avoid these foreign entanglements of 
joining one bloe or the other. The natural result 
has been that neither of these big blocs looks with favour 
on us. They think»that we are undependable, because we 
cannot be sent a writ to vote this way or that way. 

Our’ Delegations at U.N. 

Last year when our Delegation went to the United 
Nations it was the first time that more or less an 
independent delegation went from India. It was looked 
upon a little askance. They did not know what it was 
going to do. When they found that we acted according te 
our own will, they did not like it. -We were unpopular 
last year in the United Nations, I do not mean individually 
but in regard to our policy and they could not quite find 


out . what we were or what we were aimin, at. There was 


oeeced SUSPLCLON 
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a SUSpicion in the minds of one roup that really 


w6 were allied to the other group in sscret, though 

we were trying to hide thet fact and the other sroup 

thought that we were allied to the first group in secret though 
we were trying to hide that fact, 

This year there wes a Slight chenge in this attitude. We did 
many things which the other Groups disliked but the com- 
prehension came to them that.we were not really allied 
to any group, that we were ‘trying to act according to 
our own lights and ec ording tc the merits of the die 
pute as they seemed to us. They did not like that | 
of course, because the position today is that there 
18 80 much passion about it and so muchfear and 
Suspicion of each other between these rival great 
powe 8 and groups that anybody who is not with them is 
considered as against them. So they did not like what 
we did in Many instences: nevertheless they respected 
us much more, beceuse they realised that we had some 
kind of an independent policy, that we were not going 
to be dragooned this way or that, that we may make a 
misteke as anyone can, nevertheless we were going to 
stick to our own policy and programme; so that while 
we possibly irritated some of our friends even = little 
more than last year, we got on much better with 
everybody, because they understood thst we did stand 
for something. That is the background of it. 
Attitude tc Palestine — 

To give the House sn instance of how we func- 
tioned, take this Palestine affair which has given 
rise and will give raise to a great deal of trouble. 

We took up a certain attutude in-regard to it which 


was roughly a Federal State with autonomous partsof' 


esl he 











it. It was opnosed to beth the other attitudes, which were before 
the United Nations. One was partition which has now been adopted: 
the other was a unitary state. We suggested a Federal State yi Me 
naturally an Arab: majority in charge of the Federal State but with 
autonomy for the other regions -- Jewish regions. 

After a great deal of thought we decided that this was not 
only a fair and equitable solution of the problem but the only 
solution of the problem. Any other solution would mean just fight 


v 


ana conflict. Nevertheless cur solution -- which as the House wili 


remember was the solution given in the minority revort of the Palestin: 


Committee -- did not find favour with most peonle in the United 
Nations. Some of the major Powers were out for vartition and they 
therefore pressed for it and.ultimately got it. Others were so keen 
on the unitery state idea: and were so sure of at any rate vreventing 
partition or preventing a two-third majority in favour of vartition 


gestion. 


oo 


that they did not accept our sug 
When during the lest few days partition somehow suddenly 


became inevitable and votes veered round to that owing to the 


V4 


pressure of some of the great Powers, then suddenlv it was realised 


thst the Indian solution was probably the best and a last minute 
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the last 48 hours to bring forward the Indiar 
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attempt was made { 
solution, not by us but by those who wanted a unitary state. 
It was"then too late. There were procedural difficulties : 


snd many of the persons who might have accepted this solution 


had already pledged themselves for the partition side. And-so 


ca 


ultimately partition was deoided upen by a two-thirds majority, 


with a lerge number abstaining from voting, with the result 


again of trouble and a great deal of trouble in. the future in tne 
Middle Hast. 


x Ly at A »D 7 ha 4 toe 
IT point this out to the House as an instance that in splve 


of considerable difficulty and being .told by many 

of our friends on either side that we must line up this way or that, 
. : ; eres 5 = aH G | 

we refizsed to do so and I have no doubt thet the position we had 


~ + +H + WoO 1d 
taken ‘up was the right one and I have no doubt, yet, that that woutd 


have twroucht about a solution as no other decision would, 
lake ks 
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That applies to many other things. .But inevibebay nay 5 





means thet *o some extent we have = plough a lonely.furrow in the 

United Nations or in international conferences of this type. Never- 
theless wat isthe only honourable and right position for us : 
to take up and I am quite sure that by adopting that position, we 

shall ultimately gain in national and international prestige, that ‘ 
is to say, when we take a long view of the situation, not a short 

view of getting immediately a vote here er there, 


iadia Will be, Respected 





I have nc doubt that fairly soon, in the course of two or three >» 
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years, the world will find this attitude justifying itself and that 
India will not only be respected by the major protoganists in ths 
struggle for power but a large number of the smaller nations which 
today are rather helnless would probably lock towards India more 
than to other countries for a lead in such matters. 
Tribute to India's Delegation 

May I in this connection say that during this last session 
of the United Nations ‘ General Assembly, many very difficult 
and very controversial issues were raised, and our Delegation 
had) to face extraordinarily intricate situations. I should 
like to pay a tribute to our Delegaticn, specially to the leader 
of the Delegation.. Honourable Members often put questions about 
appointment of Ambassadors, members of delegations and the 
like and rightly so, because the House whould be interested in 
such important appointments. May I say to the House that nothing 
is more difficult than to make these appointments, because they 
are not just appointmants of persons who may be able, but 
awmpointments Ae upks caries persons to particular places where 


“they must fit in, which is an extraordinarily dif‘icult thing. 
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Modern Ambassador--A super-man 


In the key places of the world the ideal Ambassador 
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must be some kind of supsr-man. It is so difficult now not 
only to understand the intricacies--that is not difficult-- 

but to keep friends With everybody and yet to advanés your 
Cause. After all We have b2en in the Past discussing foreizn 
affairs! outside, in other assemblies, or incidentally here, 
rather in an academic Way, Yather in a college debating society 
Way. That is, we talk of high policies but we do not come 

to grips with the question as when we have to say ‘yes! or 
‘nay' about a question and take the consequences of that. 

If the House will forgive my saying so, even in today's 
debate many of the speeeches Wers of an academic kind which 
did not take into account the vital questions which concern 
the world today which way Mean peace or var. But when the 
House will have to face the question by the decision by which 
it may be in war or Peace, When one comes face to face with 
realism, then one cannot bandy atout merely idealistic princi- 
ples when it may mean war and all manner of consequences, 

Forsign affairs is utterly. realistic today where a false 
step, a false phrase makes a diiference, The first thing 
that an Ambassador of ours has to know is to shut his mouth 
and give up public or even private speaking. It is not a 
habit which we have developed in our past careers--of being 
completely silent almost. Yet that has to be developed and 
in private one has to be silent lest What one says might 
injure the cause of th2 nation, might create international 
ill-will and so on and so forth, 

It is in this background that I should like thea Hous? 
to consider international affairs--this realistic background, 
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this notion that this hs not merely some nau y men pleying 


about and guarelling with ach oth:r, some statesmen in 


~. 


America and the U.S.5.R. or the British imperialism lurking 
in the distance bshind the curtain and doing something, We 
have talked so much about British imperialism that we cannot 
get out of the habit of it, whether it is there or not. 

But it is coming to grips with this subject, in its 
economic, political and various other aspects, trying tc 
understand and realise it, that ultimatsly matters, Whatever 
policy you may lay down, the forsign affairs of any country 
is to find out what is mast advantageous to your country. 
We may talk about int2rnational goodwill and mean what 
We talk, We may talk avout peace and freedom and ?2ar- 
Nnestly mean what we say. But in the ultimate analysis, 

a government functions for ths good of thse country it 
foverns and no government dar= do anything which in the 
short or long run is manifestly ‘to the disadvantage of 
that country. 

Therefore, whether a country is imperialistic or 
socialist or Communist, its Foreign Minister thinks 
primarily of the interests of that country. And no doubt 
so. But there is a difference of courss.. Some people may 
think of the interests of their country regardless of other 
consequences or take a short distance view. Oth rs may 
think "No, in the long-tevm policy the inter-st of another 
country is as important to me as that of my own country. " 
The inter<st of p:ace is mor? important becausa ii war 
comes everyones suifsrs, so that in the long distanc= view, 
self-interest may itsslf demand a policy of co-operatiol 
with other nations, goodwill for other nations, as ina¢ed 


it dogs demand. 
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Every intelligent psorson can see that if you have a 
narrow national policy it may cnthuse the multitude for tha 
moment, just as ths communal cry has done, but it is bad # 
for the nation and it is bad internationally because you 
lose sight of th2 ultimats good and thereby sendangsr your 


¢ 
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own good. Therefors we propose to lock after India's interes 
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in the contsxt of world co-operation and world peace, in so 


far as world peace can be preserved. 


India's Policy 

We propose to keep in the closest terms of friendship 
with other countries unless they themselves cr-ate diffi- 
cultips. We shall be friends with America. We intend co- 
Operating with the United Stat2s of America and we intend 
co-operating fully with the Soviet Union, We have had, as thé 
House knows, a distinguished Representative of the United States 
here for some time past. Within a week or two we shall have 
a distinguished Representative of the Sovict Union here, in 
the Soviet Embassy which is being opened in New Delhi. 

I should not like to say much more at this stags 
about foreign affairs partly for lack of tims, partly 
because it is. a littls difficult to discuss these mattcrs. 


Some of the Honourable, Membsrs may perhaps let themselve 
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ZO about what should be dons in China, Japan, Siam and Feru, 
pot IL fear it is a little difficult and it will be a littl: 
irresponsible for me to talk about these various mattezre. 
Naturally India is interested in Asian countries even Mmcrs 
than the rest of the world. We nave had an Asian Confisrenc?, 


and at this moment we have a distinguished visitor, ths Primc 


Winister of Burma, here. 
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Visit of Burma's Prime Mini ste¢r. 
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Visit of Burma's Prims winister 

May I say in this connection that some people ar. 
under a misapprehension that we are conducting special 
negotiations with the Buringse Delegation es Mati 3-not 
quit true, It has been primarily a visit of courtesy, 
At the same time of CcOurs3, We Mave broadly explored the 
Various questions, discussed vaticus matt rs of cormmon 
conecsrn, not with tne id-a of suddenly coming to decisicn-: 
dn regard to these intricat. matters now but rath.r to 
lay the foundations of future talks; ‘May J 
also say that the Prime Minister of Burma is 
interested, as many of us have been, in closer association, 
not only between Burma and India but between various 
Other countries of Asia also? We have discussed that 
also, not again with 2 vier suddenly to come to 
decisions b=causs ~=hese things take a little time to 
grow. They all indicate the new spirit of .Asia which 
wants Aslan countries to draw clos=r together in 
defence of themsslves and in proming world p28. 

Coming to khe another part of this cut motion 
in r gard td Indians in the British Commonwealth, that is 
en old subject and a painful subject. I entirely 
agree with any criticism that might be made that 
we have not been able to do anything substantial in this 
direction, Something has be«n done in Canada 
or elsewhsre but nothing substantial has yet besn done. 
Now, the odd thing is that this subject becomes 
more and more difficult to deal with and not easier. 
Indians have gone to these British Colonics and 
Dominions in the past in various forms, as merchknts, 
traders, workers, indentured labourers and the 
rest. 

Indian Emigration 
Looking back on this history of Indian 


emigration aborad, and including in that the 


eyes 
humblest of those who wént from India, it rurds almost 
like 3 romance how thess Indirns went xbwx abroad. Not 
even eitizens of a free country, working under all dis- 8 
advantages, yet they made good wherever thsy went. They 
worked hard for themselves, and for the country where they 
were in, They mads good themsluves and profited the country 
they had gone to. 

It 1s a romance and it is something which India 
can be proud of, and may I say most of all of those poor 
indentured fauokers who wont out under unhappy conditions 
and who through their own labour, gradually worked their 
way up. That is so. It is also true that India, being 
a, country that inspite of sverything, has aoounding 
vitality and spreads abroad; it rather frightens our 
neighbour countries, just like China which 1s also a 
country with abounding vitality and an abounding 
population. We spread. We tend to overwhelm others both 
by virtues of our numbers, and spek sometimes by virtue 
of the economic position we might develop there. 

That naturally frightens others who may not have that 
vitality in them, and they want to protect themselves 
against it, and then questions arise of vested interests 
which India has developed or Indians have developed there. 
Those questions have arisen, and while on the one hand 
we are obviously intent on protecting the interests of 
Indians abroad, on the other hand we cannot protect 
any vested interests which injure the cause o: the 
country they ars in. There is that difficulty. Neverthcless, 
undoubtedly we shall try to do our best to protect 


all legitimate interests. 
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Now one word more. I will not take more of fhe 
ee a TK Sorceebie Mombor, ue Marat (947 <4 
ime of the House...An Honourable Member, . lir .Kamath\lL- tL) 


hink, referred to the expenditure incurred in Embassies. 
Now first of all, one of the minor headaches I have had 


to suffer from is a relatively new tendency in old and new 





newSpapers alike to publish without check or -hindrance 
the most amazing lies. It is impossible to keep pace 
With that. It is undesirable always to go about 
contradicting every little thing they say. It just can- 
not be done; and Delhi has been inflicted by some new 
types of papers and joursnals I have come across, which 
would not raise either the stature of Indian Jjournalism 
or anything else. So many of these stories are not ; 
true that have ap eared. I read somewhere about the U.P. 
Government presenting (I think in a Delhi paver)-is.20,000 
and 200 saris to Mrs. Vijayalekshmi Pandit on her 
departure to Moscow. I read all manner of the most 


malicious and unfounded and false statements in these 


papers about Mr. Asaf Ali. 


Now, coming to this question of cost, the figure 
Mr. Kamath mentioned of 5 lakhs of course has no relation 
to fact. I do not know what the figure 1s. 
Hari Vishnu Kamath; I did not vouch for the truth of it; I said 


it was only a press report. 


The. Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: I suggest that if Mr. Kamath 


makes any statements, he might inv-stigate them before 
he makes theme - 
‘What I should like this House. to r emember 


is this, that these ambassadorial appointments have to 


. . . ma . Y . t 
keep up a certain dignity and a. ¢grtain status, It is 


no good our sending an Ambassador and not giving him a 
house to live in, not giving him furniture in the house, 
not oroviding him with the minimum wherewithal to meet 
others properly and decently. I doubt if any coyntry, 
big or small, is conducting 1ts ambassadorial establsh- 


ments in such a cheap way 28 we are doing. 
evoed reat 








es oS ‘ 
A great deal of criticism has been made about our Ambassador in 


Moseow getting furniture from Stockholm, Well, how a house 


‘has. to be furnished in Moscow, of course Honourable Members 


| do not realise, It just is not possible to furnish in Moscow. 
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You get an empty house. We thought of sending things from 
India, but it was almmst a physical impossibility unless 
we svent vast sums over aeroplanes carrying chairs and 
tables from Robes: There is another way. -Of courses it could be 
furnished alternatively with Russian furniture. The Russian 
people, and all credit to them for this, ever since this war, 
are so intent on doing what they consider to be the fundamental 
things that they refuse to waste their time on accessories of 
life. They have v6 build up their country after the most horrible 
suffering and damage they suffered in the war and they are building 
it up-in regard to the major undertakings. They go about in torn 
clothes and broken down shoes. It does not matter, but they 
are building dams, reservoirs and factories and the rest which 
they consider more important. So it is not easy to get any of 
these small accessories of life for the mement. 

The only things you can get in Russia are antique pieces 
of Czarist days which are frightfully expensive. The result 


is that our Embassy in Moscow has to go to Stockholm for its 
chairs and babless and as these were urgently required -- 


office aac paent etc. -- our Ambassador had to go there. But 
of course the visit to Stockholm was not really, lLembers of 


the House should realise, to buy furniture. When an Ambassador 
goes elsewhere, the Ambassador does other work too, and any 
kind of shdpping that might be done is somewhat extra work. 

Is There a Precise Foreign Policy Anywhere? 

I am grateful to the House for their kind sentiments and 
their expressions of goodwill to the attempt to follow a 
certain rather vague policy, in regard to Foreign affairs. I 
wish it was a more definite policy. I think it is growing more 


oeedefinite, 








definite, and in this connection may I sey that at the present 


4. moment no country, including the Big Powers with their long 


traditions of Foreign Affairs, has got anything which might be 


( 


Called a precise and cefinite Foreign policy, because the world 


(D 


itself is in a fluid condition. Of course if you call it a 
definite policy of one great country leoking with b@tter dislike 
upon another and ususvecting it, that may be the foundstien of 
policy, but, that is not oolicy, that is just passion and prejucice. 
Ctherwise there is hardly any very definite policy in any country 
and they are trying to fit in their policy there day to day to 


changing circumstances, 
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Ideals of Pandit Nehru 
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(No. 144. Secret) New Delhi, 
Sir, 12th December, 1947 

I have the honour to submit herewith a 
copy of the official text of a speech made in 
the Indian Legislature on 4th December, 
1947, by the Prime Minister, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. 

2. The speech discloses no change in 
Pandit Nehru’s jfundamentally idealistic 
approach to foreign affairs. Nevertheless, 
one can perhaps detect in it an attitude 
towards practical difficulties somewhat 
more realistic than that which the Prime 
Minister was apt to assume when he first 
took up the External Affairs portfolio. For 
example, he now recognises that, because 
+ ultimately foreign policy is the outcome 
of economic policy,’’ a country without an 
economic policy is likely to be vague in its 
conduct of external relations; and he is not 
prepared, he says, to protect any vested 
Indian interest to the detriment of the 
country in which the Indian community 
concerned might be living; at an earlier 
stage Pandit Nehru seemed inclined to 
suppose that foreign policy was a thing 
apart, and to champion without discrimina- 
tion the cause of Indians (or those of 
Indian descent) wherever they might be. 
He is honest enough, moreover, to declare 
that foreign policy must be based 
primarily on the interests of the country 
itself; altogether, there is a refreshing 
absence of cant from the speech. 

3. It is, I think, universally recognised 
that Pandit Nehru has not only grown 
greatly in stature since he assumed office 
but is, if I may so put it, displaying in ever- 
increasing measure the sobriety which 
becomes the statesman as opposed to the 
nationalist and revolutionary leader. 
There can be no question of his sincerity of 
purpose, whether in regard to internal 
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matters or in regard to foreign afiairs; 
he wishes to pursue an independent 
policy, not from fear of giving offence to 
one side or the other nor from any desire to 
play one bloc off against another, but 
because he is determined to consider each 
issue, so far as possible, on its individual 
merits. To what extent force of circum- 
stances, both within India and abroad, will 
permit him to follow his own course, as 
long as he is at the helm, is another matter. 
I should, however, be surprised if he were 
to cast India’s lot to Britain’s disadvantage 
merely for the sake of displaying his inde- 
pendence of action, still less for that of 
wantonly damaging Commonwealth inte- 
rests. On the contrary, I incline to think 
that the passage of time and the gaining 
of experience in the international arena 
are teaching him, and teaching him rapidly, 
that British policies, imperfect though 
they may at times look to his idealist vision, 
are—by and large—based on principles 
akin to those which he himself wishes to 
uphold. 

4. A copy of this despatch is being sent 
to the High Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom in Karachi. 

I have, &c. 
TERENCE SHONE. 





Enclosure 


Extracts from Speech by Pandit Nehru in 
the Indian Legislature on 4th December, 
1947. 


I welcome this occasion. Although we 
are discussing this subject of foreign 
affairs not directly but by way of a cut 
motion, nevertheless it is a novel occasion 
for this House and I think it is good that 
we realise what it conveys. 
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It means ultimately that we are entering 
into the international field, not only by 
going into conferences and the like, but by 
really putting international questions 
before the country, before this House for its 
decision. There is no immediate question 
before this House to-day. But undoubtedly 
as time goes on, the major international 
questions will have to be decided by this 
House. 

Listening to the debate, to the speeches 
made by honourable members, I find, as 
was perhaps natural, that there was no 
immediate issue, no particular question 
for discussion, but rather pious hopes, 
vague ideals and sometimes a measure of, 
let us say, denunciation of things that had 
happened in the world. It has been a 
vague debate, with nothing pointed about it 
to which one could attach oneself. Many 
of the honourable members have been good 
enough to speak gently and generously of 
what has been done in the realm of foreign 
affairs on behalf of the Government of 
India during the past year. I am grateful 
to them, but may I say in reply that I am 
in complete disagreement with them. 

I think the Government of India during 
the past year has not done what it should 
have done. That perhaps has not been so 
much the fault of the Government of India 
as such, but rather of circumstances. Any- 
way, what we had envisaged that we ought 
to do, and we might do, we have not been 
able to do, largely because other circum- 
stances arose in this country which have 
prevented all that being done. We are not 
yet out of those difficulties, internal and 
otherwise, which might enable us to have 
a free hand in our external relations, and 
therefore I would beg the House to judge 
of this period in this context of what has 
been happening in this country, not only 
during the past unhappy three or four 
months, but in the course of the past year 
when we lived in the middle of internal 
conflict and confusion which detained 
away our energy and did not leave us time 
to attend to other matters. 

The main subject in foreign policy 
to-day is vaguely talked of in terms of 
‘“Do you belong to this group or that 
group!’’ That is an utter simplification of 
issues and it is all very well for the 
Honourable Maulana to hold forth that 
India will go to war under this banner or 
that banner. But that surely is not the way 
that a responsible House or a responsible 
country views the situation. 

We have proclaimed during this past 
year that we will not attach ourselves to 
any particular group. That has nothing 





to do with neutrality or anything else or 
passivity. If there is a big war, there is 
no particular reason why we should jump 
into it. Nevertheless, it is a little difficult 
nowadays in world wars to be neutral. | 
person with any knowledge of internat il 
affairs knows that. 

will happen when there is a war. Are we 
going to proclaim to the world, taking the 
advice of Maulana Hasrat Mohhni that 
when war comes we stand by Russia? Is 
that his idea of foreign policy or any 
policy! That shows to me an amazing 
ignorance of how any foreign affair can be 
conducted. We are not going to join a war 
if we can help it, and we are going to join 
the side which is to our interest when the 
choice comes to it. There the matter ends. 

But talking about foreign policies, the 
House must remember that these are not 
just empty struggles on a chess board that 
are going on. Behind them lie all manner 
of things. Ultimately foreign policy is the 
outcome of economic policy and till that 
time, when India has properly evolved her 
economic policy, her foreign policy will be 
rather vague, rather inchoate, and will 
rather grope about. It is well for us to 
say that we stand for peace and freedom 
but that does not convey much to anybody, 
except a pious hope. We do stand for 
peace and freedom. I think there is some- 
thing to be said for it. There is some 
meaning when we say that we stand for the 
freedom of Asian countries and for the 
elimination of imperialistic control over 
them. There is some meaning in that. 

We have sought to avoid these foreign 
entanglements of joining one bloc or the 
other. The natural result has been that 
neither of these big blocs looks with favour 
onus. They think that we are undepend- 
able, because we cannot be sent a writ to 
vote this way or that way. 

Last year when our Delegation went to 
the United Nations it was the first time 
that more or less an independent delegation 
went from India. It was looked upon a 
little askance. When they found that we 
acted according to our own will, they did 
not like it. There was a suspicion in the 
minds of one group that really we were 
allied to the other group in secret. 

This year there was a slight change in 
this attitude. We did many things which 
the other groups disliked but the compre- 
hension came to them that we were not 
really allied to any group, that we were 
trying to act according to our own lights 
and according to the merits of the dispute 
as they seemed to us. They did not like 
that, of course, because the position to-day 








The point is not whav™’ 





is that there is so much passion about it 
and so much fear and suspicion of each 
other between these rival great Powers and 
groups that anybody who is not with them 


like what we did in many instances : 
evertheless they respected us much more, 
because they realised that we had some 
kind of an independent policy, that we 
were not going to be dragooned this way 
or that, that we may make a mistake as 
anyone can, nevertheless we were going to 
stick to our own policy and programme, so 
that while we possibly irritated some of our 
friends even a little more than last year, 
we got on much better with everybody, 
because they understood that we did stand 
for something. That is the background 
of it. 

To give the House an instance of how we 
functioned, take this Palestine affair 
which has given rise and will give rise to 
a great deal of trouble. We took up a 
certain attitude in regard to it which was 
roughly a Federal State with autonomous 
parts of it. It was opposed to both the 
other attitudes, which were before the 
United Nations. One was partition which 
has now been adopted: the other was a 
unitary State. We suggested a Federal 
State with naturally an Arab majority in 
charge of the Federal State but with 
autonomy for the other regions—Jewish 
regions, 

After a great deal of thought we decided 
that this was not only a fair and equitable 
solution of the problem but the only solu- 
tion of the problem. Any other solution 
would mean just fight and conflict. Never- 
theless our solution—which as the House 
will remember was the solution given in the 
minority report of the Palestine Com- 
mittee—did not find favour with most 
people in the United Nations. Some of 
the major Powers were out for partition 
and they therefore pressed for it and 
ultimately got it. Others were so keen on 
the unitary State idea and were so sure 
of at any rate preventing partition or pre- 
venting a two-third majority in favour of 
partition that they did not accept our 
suggestion. 

When during the last few days partition 
somehow suddenly became inevitable and 
votes veered round to that owing to the 
pressure of some of the great Powers, then 
suddenly it was realised that the Indian 
solution was probably the best and a last 
minute attempt was made in the last 
48 hours to bring forward the Indian 
solution, not by us but by those who wanted 
a unitary State 


S. "4 nsidered as against them. So they did 





It was then too late. There were pro- 
cedural difficulties and many of the persons 
who might have accepted this solution had 
already pledged themselves for the parti- 
tion side. And so ultimately partition was 
decided upon by a two-thirds majority, 
with a large number abstaining from 
voting, with the result again of trouble 
and a great deal of trouble in the future 
in the Middle East. 

I point this out to the House as an 
instance that in spite of considerable diffi- 
culty and being told by many of our friends 
on either side that we must line up this 
way or that, we refused to do so and I 
have no doubt that the position we had 
taken up was the right one and I have no 
doubt, yet, that that would have brought 
about a solution as no other decision would. 

That applies to many other things. But 
inevitably that means that to some extent 
we have to plough a lonely furrow in the 
United Nations or in international confer- 
ences of this type. Nevertheless that is 
the only honourable and right position for 
us to take up and I am quite sure that by 
adopting that position, we shall ultimately 
gain in national and international prestige, 
that is to say, when we take a long view of 
the situation, not a short view of getting 
immediately a vote here or there. 

I have no doubt that fairly soon, in the 
course of two or three years, the world will 
find this attitude justifying itself and that 
India will not only be respected by the 
major protagonists in the struggle for 
power but a large number of the smaller 
nations which to-day are rather helpless 
would probably look towards India more 
than to other countries for a lead in such 
matters. 

If the House will forgive my saying so, 
even in to-day’s debate many of the speeches 
were of an academic kind which did not 
take into account the vital questions which 
concern the world to-day which may mean 
peace or war. But when the House will 
have to face the question by the decision by 
which it may be in war or peace, when one 
comes face to face with realism, then one 
cannot bandy about merely idealistic prin- 
ciples when it may mean war and all 
manner of consequences. 

It is in this background that I should like 
the House to consider international affairs 
—this realistic background, this notion that 
this is not merely some naughty men playing 
about and quarrelling with each other, some 
statesmen in America and the U.S.S.R. or 
the British imperialism lurking in the 
distance behind the curtain and doing some- 
thing. We have talked so much about 








British imperialism that we cannot get out 
of the habit of it, whether it is there or not. 

But it is coming to grips with this 
subject, in its economic, political and 
various other aspects, trying to understand 
and realise it, that ultimately matters. 
Waatever policy you may lay down, the 
foreign affairs of any country is to find out 
what is most advantageous to your country. 

Every intelligent person can see that if 
you have a narrow national policy it may 
enthuse the multitude for the moment, just 
as the communal cry has done; but it is bad 
for the nation and it is bad internationally 
because you lose sight of the ultimate good 
and thereby endanger your own good. 
Therefore we propose to look after India’s 
interests in the context of world co- 
operation and world peace, in so far as 
world peace can be preserved. 

We propose to keep in the closest terms 
of friendship with other countries unless 
they themselves create difficulties. We 
shall be friends with America. We intend 
co-operating with the United States and we 
intend co-operating fully with the Soviet 
Union. 

Naturally India is interested in Asian 
countries even more than the rest of the 
world. 

Coming to another part of this cut 
motion in regard to Indians in the British 
Commonwealth, that is an old subject and 
a painful subject. I entirely agree with 
any criticism that might be made that we 
have not been able to do anything substan- 
tial in this direction. Something has been 
done in Canada or elsewhere but nothing 
substantial has yet been done. Now, the 
odd thing is that this subject becomes more 
and more difficult to deal with and not 
easier. Indians have gone to these British 
Colonies and Dominions in the past in 
various forms, as merchants, traders, 
workers, indentured labourers and the rest. 

Looking back on this history of Indian 
emigration abroad, and including in that 
the humblest of those who went from India, 
it reads almost like a romance how these 
Indians went abroad. Not even citizens of 
a free country, working under all dis- 
advantages, yet they made good wherever 
they went. They worked hard for them- 
selves, and for the country where they were 
in. They made good themselves and 
profited the country they had gone to. 





it is a romance and it is something which 
India can be proud of, and may I say most 
of all of those poor indentured labourers 
who went out under unhappy conditions 


and who through their own labgur 
gradually worked their way up. i 


so. It is also true that India, being’ =” 
country that in spite of everything has 
abounding vitality and spreads abroad; it 
rather frightens our neighbour countries, 
just like China which is also a country 
with abounding vitality and an abounding 
population. We spread. We tend to over- 
whelm others both by virtue of our numbers, 
and sometimes by virtue of the economic 
position we might develop there. 

That naturally frightens others who may 
not have that vitality in them, and they 
want to protect themselves against it, and 
then questions arise of vested interests 
which India has developed or Indians have 
developed there. Those questions have 
arisen, and while on the one hand we are 
obviously intent on protecting the interests 
of Indians abroad, on the other hand we 
cannot protect any vested interests which 
injure the cause of the country they are in. 
There is that difficulty. Nevertheless, 
undoubtedly we shall try to do our best to 
protect all legitimate interests. 





fs there a_ Precise 
Anywhere ? 

I am grateful to the House for their kind 
sentiments and their expressions of good- 
will to the attempt to follow a certain 
rather vague policy in regard to foreign 
affairs. I wish it was a more definite 
policy. I think it is growing more definite, 
and in this connection may I say that at 
the present moment no country, including 
the Big Powers with their long traditions 
of Foreign Affairs, has got anything which 
might be called a precise and definite 
foreign policy, because the world itself is 
in a fluid condition. Of course, if you call 
it a definite policy of one great country 
looking with bitter dislike upon another 
and suspecting it, that may be the 
foundation of policy, but that is not policy, 
that is just passion and prejudice. Other- 
wise there is hardly any very definite policy 
in any country and they are trying to fit 
in their policy there day to day to changing 
circumstances. 
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IMPORTANT 
No. 74 SECRET 


fn connection with recent visit of Ceylon Prime Minister 
to Delhi should be gled to have from you any informetion 
you may have been able to pick up as to subject and result 
of his discussions with Government India. We should not, 


however, wish you to make any direct enquiries, 
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Sir, i 
Qo04 With reference to my despatch No.144 of December 12th, I have 
ssa ip arti eerie Mas 


the honour to submit the following brief summary of local press 





reactions to the speech on foreign affairs made in the Indian legislature 
on 4th December by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

2. The Indian Prime Minister's statement has been treated by the 

entire press as a pronouncement of great significance, All the leading 
newspapers have commented extensively on it, in general with approbation, 
end particular emphasis has been laid on Pandit Nehru's expressed 
determination to keep out of power alignments. "The Statesman" and 

"The Times of India", the two main independent papers, approved the 

speech wholeheartedly; and it is worth recording that the former concluded 
its article by remarking that, im the diplomatic field, India now 
challenged "China's position as the leading influence on international 
bodies", while the latter paper commented that Pandit Nehru, whose 

speech, it was held, had been marked by "a statesmanlike admixture of 
practical politics and idealism", had "once again proved his peculiar 
fitness for the first charge of India's foreign affairs portfolio". 

3e Some slight criticism however was expressed by "The Hindustan Times" 
(the organ of the Congress Party), which, after declaring that "the 

Prime Minister, who is a well-known internationalist, rose to the full 
height of his stature in the general sentiments he expressed", camplained 
that he had “left the country guessing as to what the Government's foreign 


/policy is". 


The Right Honourable P, Noel-Baker, M.P., 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Cammonwealth Relations, 
Cammonwealth Relations Office, 


London, S.W.1- 











Qe 


policy is". The paper moreover was not prepared to agree that India 
had not yet evolved an economic policy. “The Free Press Journal", 
which is strongly inclined towards the left, was also critical of 
the speech; "Pandit Nehru's statement", it commented "leaves the 
impression that India is entering on the scramble of nations for 
national interests and in doing so is managing it badly. Even the 
question of championing Asian nationalism is half-heartedly and 
apologetically put forward", 
he If I may venture to give the impression derived from such 
newspapers published in Pakistan as reach us here, the reception 
accorded to the speech across the border seems to have been not 
wholly unfavourable. "The Pakistan Times" however could not forbear 
to point out that "the Pandit made no reference to Pakistan . « e « 
we hope he does not forget that the goodwill and esteem of this 
country will in the long run matter more than the testimonials 
give to him by foreign admirers"; and "The Civil and Military 
Gazette" went so far as to say that "cynical expediency would seem 
to be the keynote of India's foreign policy". 
5. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom in Karachi. 
I have the honour to be, with the highest respect, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 


humble servant, 
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SUBJECT: 


Press reactions to Nehru's Foreign 


“M.. Policy *peech of 4th December, 


Sir T, Shone reports that Pandit 
Nehru's speech (see commentary at Flag @ 
below) was received by the entire press 
as a pronouncement of great significance, 
The two main independent papers ‘The 
Statesman' and 'The Times of India‘ both 
approved the speech, The Congress 
Party organ 'The Hindustan Times' had 

| slight criticism to offer, while the 
“ left-wing ‘Free Press Journal' complained 
% of the lack of idealism, Reception by 
Ly? the press in Pakistan was apparently not 
wholly unfavourable, (4 omtsaum, + 
ry Rlces far. w07 hokee) 
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Admitted as No.236 in the Final List 
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+ Shri V.C.Kesava Rao 
(a) Will the Honb'le the Prime Minister be pleased to 
state whether Government are aware ofthe Anti-Indian 
propaganda by Pakistan in the Middle East and if so, what 
steps are being taken to counteract the same? 
(ob) Which are the countries in the Middle East where 
Government of India have established Enbassies? 
(c) In such of the countries where there are no embassies 
at present, what is the channel of diplomatic relations am 
what steps are being taken to give the true version of the 


incidents in India to the people of these count ries? 


a, ee 

ANS WE R (Oral) 
The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: 
(a) The Government of India have from time totime seen 
reports of anti-Indian propaganda carried on in the Middle 
Rast countries. It is one of the duties of our representatives 
in thesecountries to counteract this kind of propaganda. 
(b ) An Indian Embassy has already been opened in Iran 
and it is hoped tmt our Ambass ador-designate in Cairo sith 
shortly present his eredentials. The Government of India have 
also agreed to exchange Ambassadors with Turkey, and discussion: 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations with Tram jordan 
are in progress. 
(c) The British representatives are for the presene looking 
after our interests in the eountries where we have no 
diplomatic missions. Publicity material relating to India 
is supplied to the British represent tives in these countries » 


os . 2 . 3 oy wr ask 
s well as to associations, newspapers and individuals who as: 





for them. A true account of events in India is also 





